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The BIG book you've been waiting for . . . 


A treasure trove for the imaginative artist and craftsman .. . the cream of the exciting arts and handcrafts coverage 
- which has made DESIGN a leader in creative art publishing! Hundreds of exciting ideas in decorating; painting; enameling; 
| ceramics; papercraft; mobiles; carving in stone, leather and wood; dollmaking: collage; screen printing — and scores of 
unique, offbeat departures just waiting for your exploration! 

| Ideal teaching aid for schools at every level; a quality gift for a creative person, and an obvious choice for your 
personal library. 

‘3 Available in bookstores at $6.50. (Design Magazine subscribers may order directly from this magazine 
at $5.50 per copy by enclosing payment with order.) 


° DESIGN MAGAZINE BOOK DEPT., 337 S. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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What's 


on your mind? 


address all correspondence to AMALIA DI DONATO 
Wm. Howard Taft High School, 240 E. 172nd St., N. Y. C. 57 


A reader writes... 

“Place a fresh canvas on the floor. Pour paint and printer’s 
ink all over it. Jump up and down on this mixture; then 
dance and skip over the surface. Ride over it with your 
hiccyle . . . soak in paraffin and, finally, shovel sand on the 
painting to give it texture. The results: a hallmark of the 
emotionally disturbed and the technically incompetant, 


better known as Modern Art.” 
San Diego Art Teacher 


Dear anonymous art teacher: 

One of the worthwhile things about creative art is that 
each artist has the right to experiment and explore as the 
sees fit, untrammeled by rules and regimentation. The 
“absurdities” of one era are sometimes the guideposts and 
traditions of the next. El Greco’s elongated figures, Rem- 
brandt’s shadowed forms and faces, Renoir’s splashes of 
color—all were the subject of critical wrath in their day. 
We know their worth now. 

To condemn those who would break with tradition is 
to practice atrophy. There will always be experiments that 
are lacking; others that are destined for blind alleys and 
ablivion. And charlatans. But then, from among the dross 
will emerge new, rare and startling innovations—fresh 
blood to set tomorrow’s pattern. Nothing in art of any 
worth emerged without breaking with conformity. 

More specifically, an artist’s technique and approach is 
his own. Often it is his jealously guarded secret. The use 
of unusual textures, unusual applications—why should 
these come from a mold? If Jackson Pollack poured gal- 
lons of paint in dribbles across a canvas, and he excited 
the viewer’s eye, stirred our emotions with so simple a 
thing as trickling paint, should we condemn him for seek- 
ing a new horizon? Must all art follow a mathematical 
equation? Is a Pollack or a Roualt of today a faker? Or, 
can the discerning eye see that the approach of these men 
and others like them are simply a fresh direction in dec- 
orative design? Examine the work of these two examples— 
Pollack and Roualt. Notice the affinity of teir approach 
to that of the mosaics of ancient Pompeii and Byzantum. 
Must they paint in the style of the year 30 B.C. in order to 
be accepted artists? Must our sculpture conform to that 
of Myron of-Golden Greece? Myron’s sculpting is timeless 
in its way, and perhaps that of Brancusi or Alexander 
Galder will be equally remembered in the millenium to 
come. 

Offer a prayer of thanks that we live in an age where 
each artist may express himself individualistically. We are 
not machines. We do not paint by mold and die cast pro- 
cedure. If that were the all of art, we could better produce 
our paintings in an art machine. 

It is the responsibility of an art teacher to be open- 
minded. When art is invalid by the standards of design, 
composition or fairly observed tangibles, then the teacher 


continued on page 40 


VERSATILITY «© ECONOMY 


improved | 
GOTHI 

— 
Your pupils can make Opaque Water 
Colors...Finger Paint... Printing Inks 
.. . Gesso Paste... Textile Paint... 
Opaque Enamel... Oil Colors ... as 
well as many, many other art media 
with GOTHIC POWDER TEMPERA as 
the base! 
Write for FREE illustrated booklet “Let's 
Color with Gothic Powder Tempera.” 
Shows how to mix all of the above and 
more with GOTHIC POWDER TEM- 
PERA. Decorate metal items, paint 
murals, etc. 
AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLCR WORKS, INC. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. ©@& 
Laboratories & Plant: Hazleton, Pa. 


Enamel 
Powder 
Paasche Spray 
Equipment 
Dremel Power 
Tools 

L GL Kilns 
Tiles of 
Enameled 
Steel 
Findings and 
Chain 

Hotpak Kilns 
Glass Ice 
Colors 
Enameling 
Accessories 


NEW for Enamelers, Ceramists, Glass Decorators! 


Select your needs at leisure from our new, fully-illustrated 


catalog. We offer a full line . 


prices .. 
Catalog! 


. a single source . 


low 


. fast shipment. Mail coupon today for your Free 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 


1539 Deerfield Road 


Dept. D 
Highland Park, Illinois 


Thomas 


1539 Deerfield Road 
Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enamels and enameling 


supplies. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY... 


C. Thompson Co. 


Dept. D 
Highland Park, Illinois 
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ANIMATED CARTOON 
Art INSTRUCTION 


Offers simple formula for two-dimen- 
sional designing: basic shapes, styliza- 
tion, exaggeration, distortion. 


Shows effective ways of obtaining 
space and distance in drawing and 
painting. 


EACH FILM: 10 MIN. COLOR-SOUND 
SALE $110.00, RENT $5.00 


ORDER TODAY! 


BAILEY FILMS, ENC. 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


COMMERCIAL 


and Fashion Illustration, Photography & Interior D Professional 
training. Individual advancement. Co-educational G. I. ee available. 
Attractive residence for out-of-town girls on Lake Shore Drive. Living ac- 
commodations secured for men. Enter Ist Monday each month. 


Write Office of Registrar, Rm. 543. Specify course. RAY-VOGUE SCHOOLS 
750 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11 


“Precious stones precious little” 


_ from one of our colorful approval ship- 
ments. They are specially selected ac- 
S cording to your request, but do not 
obligate you to any purchase. You may 


receive different selections as often as you wish and hold 
them for a full 30 days. 


All stones are cut in our own overseas shop with you 
in mind. Supplying schools and craftsmen is our business. 
For better buys in stones and unequaled service, write to: 


| 

od on WE invite you to select quality stones 
| 

| 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 
417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


JEWEL-CRAFT SMAN’S- TREASURE TROVE 


ca’s most most unusual source of jewelry findings, _ 
stones and curiosa. Wonderful bargains—everything from elephant 
tusks to gems and rore woods, all for your creative pleasure. 
Expensive? They only look that way! Send for our FREE price list. 
catalog of hundreds of gems, tools and materials. 


YOURS for the asking 


a special service relative to information and free offers involving 


art-educational items 


Civic organizations, governmental agencies and art materials firms 
are invited to forward data for publication in this column. Send 
information to: Arnold Hagen, Box 703, Compton, Calif. 4 


CONTEST FOR GEM CRAFTSMEN: open to all who work 
with gemstones. Prizes range from $50 Savings Bond thru 
gift certificates. For particulars, write to: Ernest Beissing- 
er, 402 Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

HOW STATUE OF LIBERTY WAS SCULPTED: rivaling the 
ancient seven wonders of the world, Bertholdi’s monu- 
mental gift from France has had a fascinating history be- 
hind its conception and erection at the door to New York 
harbor. Write for this teaching aid, sent free from: U.S. 
Dept. of Interior, Statue of Liberty, Dept. IF, L iberty Is- 
land, N.Y. 4, N. Y. 

INSTANT LETTERING: is hand lettering of posters and 
signs a real problem for you and your school? Here’s an 
informative booklet about a new product which makes 
child’s play to produce professional graphics, using die-cut 
letters that come in handy alphabets. Free samples. Hedi- 
kut Letter Co., Dept. IF, 70 Worth St., N.¥.C. 13. 
LEATHERCRAFT TECHNIQUE: colorful brochure on meth- 
ods, procedures and supply sources for leathercrafting. 
Free from: Tandy Leather Co., Dept. Ik, 300 Throck- 
morton, Ft. Worth, Texas .... Also free—a sample copy 
of ‘“Leathercraftsman Magazine’, on request. 

HISTORY OF CATTLE BRANDS: an ancient system of 
identification that originated more than 4,000 vears ago in 
Egypt. Historically interesting booklet, profusely illustrated 
with many brand motifs which the artist car: adapt for de- 
signs. Write: Carter Oil Co., Dept. IF, P.O. Box 2514, 
Billings, Montana. 

SKETCHING WITH INK: brochure of technique tips on us- 
ing this popular art medium. Write: Higgins Ink Co. 
Dept. 1F, 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

FELT-PEN TECHNIQUE: offers the artist a versatile and 
completely portable, self-contained tool for sketching. Pre- 
ferred for on the spot work by leading: profession’|. fash- 
ion designers, art reporters. Brochure showing «.w to 
handle this versatile medium, on request from: Cushman 
& Denison, Art Dept. “D”, Carlstadt, N.J. 

TEXTILE DECORATING IDEAS: exciting ways to personal- 
ize clothing, accessories, draperies, table linens and a host 
of other useful items. Free literature from: American 
Crayon Co., Dept. D, Sandusky, Ohio. 4 


“Creative Crafts 
for Everyone” 


is the book that brings 
hours of pleasure and 
a lifetime of refer- | 
ence to every artist 
with taste and imag- 
ination. 
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Congress of Motor Hotels 


TRAVEL GUIDE 


bedroom, kitchen and bath. Air- 
conditioned . . . room phones, TV 
and a beautiful swimming pool. Ev- 
erything to make your stay a lux- 
urious memory. Credit cards hon- 


~ LAGOON 


APT. MOTEL 
155 Gulfway Blvd., South 
CLEARWATER, FLA. 


facilities. Banquet rooms for up to 


Across the U.S.A.and in 


Hote 


roe) «6 FREE! Write to this motel for 
your free copy of the 1959 edition =“ 
of Congress TRAVEL GUIDE. Catt. Hotel SAINTE CLAIRE 


Leng Beach, Collf. Hotel WILTON 
Lists over 700 fine motels Gallup, M. Hotel EL RANCHO 


> 


by BILL ROAMER 
| 
~ | 
—CLEARWATER BEACH, FLA. | i 2 
Here’s vacationing at its finest—any time of the year | ett 
—at the LAGOON APARTMENT MOTEL in Clear- 
water Beach.’ A thrilling view of the Gulf of Mexico . ee 
. apartment style accommodations with living room, SANTA MONICAS (—— 


and NEW TOWER 


California's World Famous Resort overlooking the Blue Pacific where Wil- 
shire meets the sea. Twenty minutes from International Airport, 450 luxuri- 
ous rooms and bungalows, all with television and radio. Complete convention 


Venetian Room and Cantonese Room. Swimming pool . . . Beautiful grounds 
and landscaped gardens. Rates from $8. 


MASSAGLIA 
CREST OF LIVING 


JOSEPH MASSAGLIA, JR., President 


, COAST-TO -COAST Albuquerque, N. M. Hotel FRANCISCAN Cincinnati, O. Hotel SINTON 
Henolulu Hotel WAIKIKI BILTMORE Denver, Cel. Hetel PARK LANE 
INSPECTED and APPROVED | CHICAGO MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 


BOOKING OFFICE 200 E. WALTON DE 7-6344 
World famed hotels—Teletype service—Television 


2,000, air-conditioned. Exciting new 


Write William W. Donnelly, Gen. Mgr. 
HAWAII 


New York City Hetel NEW YORKER 
Washington, D. C. Hotel RALEIGH 
Hertferd, Cenn. Hetel BOND 
Pittsburgh, Pe, Hetel SHERWYN 


controlled drying time 


MG®* WHITE...a quick-drying white for underpainting, 
direct painting, impastoand mixing; and you control drying 
time? In 2 to 4 hours paintings were dry enough to touch.” 


This carefully formulated advanced concept of oil color white 
permits the artist, by means of admixture with other oil color 
whites, oil colors, or mediums, to control the drying of colors 
without the use of driers; and to achieve any desired texture. 
MG* WHITE permits a wide range of techniques from quick- 
drying thinly applied color to — impasto done 

with — or brush. 


"Average drying time 2 to 4 hours. This drying time is based upon 
direct painting done by artists using an average application of coler. 


476 West 34th Street 


LARGE TUBE 
$1.30 Each 
Prices slightly higher 
where freight and 
handling are factors, 


New York 1, N.Y. 
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THE ART DIRECTOR AT ‘WORK 


Recaptured in this unique book 


are the creative ideas, the roughs and f 
“ THE professional book written for the needs of the serious 
4c amateur. Because no painting can be successfully achiev 
tal her without a solid understanding of the importance of draw- 
coxiets, ecirorial layouts, television ing, Edmund Fitzgerald devotes a section to’ tech- 


slides and ng — — by nique of sketching art. As this profusely illustrated volume 
imaginative professionals moves along, you will advance into the problems of oil 


painting for portraiture, still life, landscape and seascape. 
list price $6.50 A final section is reserved for tools, materials and studio | 
Available thru Design Book Dept. at special procedure. 128 pages, 16 color plates. $10 list price — 


subscriber's discount 


HASTINGS HOUSE, Publishers REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP 


“CREATING WITH PAPER” 


a wonderful new book for the imaginative art educator 
BY PAULINE JOHNSON 


A carnival of exciting ideas in papercraft, and all of them make use 
of the simplest of low cost materials. Here is a book for every art educator’s 
library, literally overflowing with gay and handsome projects. Just about every- 
thing you'll want to know has been included in the 207 pages which comprise 
this deluxe volume. More than 500 illustrations accompany the detailed 
contents. A few of the highlights: 

Cutting, curling, scoring, folding and bending paper . . . Mobiles . 

Geometric solids . . . Holiday decorations . . . Birds and Animals .. 

wraps... Party decorations .. . Costumes . . Bulletin boards . 
ames... 


priced at $6.50 


University of Washington Press 


Available through Design's Book Service to current subscribers at the courtesy rate of $3. > 
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‘Art is All Around US 


by FRANN O/CONNOR 


Ge: has a vital part in the child’s day at school and without 
frequent art experiences with a trained art specialist, the child is 
deprived of his right to acquire an understanding of a considerable 
part of our culture! 

A very simple way to look at the need for art is to consider the 
idea that all things which were not created by God had to be created 
by Man. Think of it! Everything had to be designed first, then 
made: your home and everything in it, your clothing, cars. Consider 
the countless labels on food containers in the local market. Over 
and above the fact that the world materially needs such forms of 
art, think of the ways this commercial art through television and 
magazines can assist us in helping the child become aware of sound 
methods for the selection of goods as a consumer in later life. 

Art teachers must always teach so that art is not just drawing 
and painting but an awareness of the world about us. This concept 
is basic. 

There are still some classroom teachers who openly admit their 
lack of understanding of the creative way of doing art. They resort 
to stereotyped art, made up of tracing ready-made pictures in books, 
coloring in color books or copying pictures made by professional 
artists or a camera. 


It is impossible to expect a child to reproduce even a good copy 
please turn to page 40 


*Frann O'Connor is president of the N. Y. State Teachers As- 
sociation and a practicing art teacher at the George F. Johnson 
School in Endicott. As the fall term opens, we reprint her remarks 
because of their pertinency in helping art educators, new and old, 
to better understand their chosen field of teaching. The article 
originally appeared in New York State Education. 


the creative art magazine 


THIS ISSUE’S COVER 

Always a leader in devising fresh ways to make ont an appealing 
force in community activities, the Sandusky, Ohio Board of Education 
recently held its annual Art Fair at the local high school. Here, 
youngster Patty Newman begins the last lap of an adventurous 
odyssey through the hundreds of student exhibits which filled the 
gymnasium and galleries to overflowing. The complete story is on 
page 18. Color plates courtesy of American Crayon Company, one 
of Sandusky’s cooperating sponsors. 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER/1959 


VOLUME 61, NO. 1. 


g. alan turner, editor 


FEATURES 
Art Is All Around Us, Frann O’Connor 7 
The Pursuit of Tastelessness, 

Clara MacGowan Cioban 10 
Camp Fire Girl Art 12 
Scrap and Wire Sculpture 14 
The Muddle of The Self-Contained Classroom, 

Bernard |. Forman 7 16 
Spool Sculpture, Dr. Edith Becker 17 
Citywide Art Fair . 18 
Paintings From ‘‘Life”’ 20 
Sculpture With Slate, Frank Eliscu 22 
Painting Boats and Harbors, Harry R. Ballinger 26 
Photograms As An Art Form, Bert Wasserman 30 
Eraser Etchings, C. Leo Ferris x 33 
An Artist's Hands, 

Marguerite Wildenhain & Otto Hagel 34 
Skilled Sunday Painters 7 _ 41 

DEPARTMENTS 


What’s On Your Minud? Amalia DiDonato 
Yours For The Asking, Arnold ensie 
Book Review Section _ . 


Contributing Editors 


Art Education: Edwin Ziegfeld, Alfred Howell, 
Ray Faulkner, Marion Miller, 
Jane Welling. 


Techniques: Dong Kingman, Matlack Price, 
Alfred Pelikan, Henry Gasser, 
Reynold Weidenaar. 


Crafts: Dorothy Liebes, Sam Kramer, 
Victoria Betts, Edward Winter, 
Mary Diller, Michael Engel, L.L.D. 


Design: Otto Karl Bach, Clara M. Cioban, 
Edith L. Mitchell, Donna Stoddard. 


Business Staff 


Business Manager Circulation 
Margaret Armbrust Juliana Gage 
Advertising Subscriptions 
Cc. C. Bolin Lillie Evans 


Felix Payant/President 
Hughes Miller/Vice-Pres. 
j. Paul McNamara/Secretary 
Kenneth Johnston/Treasurer 


CONCERNING CORRESPONDENCE AND CONTRIBUTIONS: 


Inquiries of all types should always be accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Editorial material accepted on 
contributing, non-remunerative basis. Must be typed and 
double-spaced. Please enclose stamped return envelope. 


Published bimonthly we July and August by Design Pub- 
lishing Company, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly 
subscription: USA and Canada, $4.50; foreign, 


ON ORDERING EXTRA COPIES OF DESIGN (back issues or 
current number): Advance payment is required in all cases, 
from individuals, schools, libraries and any other source. 
Orders not accompanied by remittance cannot be filled or 
correspondence undertaken. Additional copies are available 
to subscribers only, at the rate of 80c per copy. 

Copyright 1959, by Design Publishing Company. Entered 
second class matter Sept. 16, 1933, at the Postoffice at 
Columbus, Ohio, under act of March 3, 1879. Reprint rights 
on all articles and features reserved by DESIGN Publishing 
Company. 

DESIGN is indexed in the “Reader's Guide’ at libraries 
everywhere, and also in ‘Art Index’ of your local library. 
Full year volumes of DESIGN are available to subscribers 
only on microfilm. Write to: University Microfilms, 313 N. 
First St., Ana Arbor, Michigan. 
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OOK REVIEW SECTION 


G. Alan Turner 
List price: $6.50 


CREATIVE CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE: 
Viking Press 


Long-awaited by “Design” readers, this is the deluxe volume 
of selected features from our pages—the best of the best. Over 
three hundred illustrations fill its 256 pages, offering unusual 
ideas in creative craftsmanship and applied art. Virtually every 
crafts approach is fully covered. You'll find exciting projects 
in papercraft, ceramics, glass and china decorating, metalcraft, 
dollmaking, textile decorating, woodcraft, just to hint at a scant 
few. In addition, there are sections on creating functional things 
of taste and beauty from junk and discards. Other chapters offer 
a complete guide for daily school art projects—everything having 
been selected on the basis of good taste, low cost and ingenuity. 
A handsome, usable book for everyone who seeks to add distinction 
to his handiwork. 


* Subscriber price: $5.50 


SCULPTURE: IN CLAY, WAX, SLATE: Frank Eliscu 
Chilton Books List price: $7.50 


A fresh approach to the many faces of a time-honored art 
form, and a thoroughly practical book. Author Eliscu manages to 
present his complex subject in a straightforward, A-B-C manner 
which makes it invaluable to the teacher and beginning student. 
The 191 pages and 389 illustrations leave nothing to the reader’s 
imagination (unless it be imaginative application itself.) Excellent 
step-by-step procedures demonstrate how each medium is handled 
and brought to completion. Highlights from the section on slate 
sculpture appear in this issue of Design. 


* Subscriber price: $6.75 


PAINTING BOATS & HARBORS: 
Watson-Guptill Publisher 


Horry R. Ballinger 
List price: $8.50 


A fascinating volume on one of the most popular aspects of 


‘marine painting—the dockside drama. It’s the nearest thing to 


wandering along the wharves, sketchpad and paintbox in hand, 
accompanied by a knowing professional. Ballinger, knows his 
craft as few present-day artists do. More important, he is willing 
and able to divulge the nuances of marine art in a crisp, readily 
adaptable way. Wharves, birds, boats, skies, water, shacks—they’re 
all in the book, and there are scores of ways to introduce them 
to your own interpretations. A superior book with 86 illustrations, 
several in color. (see feature article, beginning on page 26 of 
this issue.) 95 large pages. 


* Subscriber price: $7.50 


art books at professional discount 
available to our subscribers only 


Special arrangements have been made with America’s leading 
publishers to obtain for you the latest and standard titles in art 
and educational publishing. As this is a courtesy service, NO 
ORDERS CAN BE ACCEPTED ON A TRIAL BASIS. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 

In addition to securing low, discount rates, you can thus simplify 
book ordering and hold bookkeeping to a minimum. Eliminate 
ordering from several sources by forwarding your list of needs to: 
Book Service, Design Magazine, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


HOW TO ORDER: 

Give title, author's name and publisher. Enclose remittance with 
order (check or money order requested). Discount price is indi- 
cated below book review, following *® symbol. If you wish any 
title not reviewed, always enclose list price and we will remit 
discount difference obtained, when possible. (Payment at time of 
order is required since we act merely as your representative.) 
Schools and libraries only may request later billing, if on official 
purchase order of your institution. Design will absorb shipping 
costs and book will be sent directly to you from publisher. All 
Canadian and foreign orders must add a nominal charge of 25c 
per book to defray special handling and postage. 


CONCERNING INQUIRIES: 
Always enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope. We wi!i .ppre- 
ciate your holding such correspondence to actual orders. 


Hastings House Publishers 


OIL PAINTING: Traditional & New: Leonard Brooks 
Reinhold Publisher List price: $7.95 


The approach is contemporary, but the valuable information | 
can be translated to every artist’s personal style, for this is a book 
about applications, materials and media. Profusely illustrated, with 
lavish use of full color, the text explores the methods and palettes 
of outstanding artists of every age, showing their color mixing 
tricks and techniques. A number of new meiia are described, includ- 
ing unusual experiments with synthetic resins, Vinylite, plastic 
paints and caseins. Recommended for serious amateurs, profes- 
sionals and particularly for students at the collegiate level. 160 
pages. 

* Subscriber price: $6.95 


POTTERY: FORM & EXPRESSION: Marguerite Wildenhain 
American Craftsmen’s Council List price: $4.50 


A triumph of artistic hotography, capturing the grace and 
poetry that is inherent in the potter’s dexterous manipulation. Pri- 
marily, it is a book to be put to use, and from which to teach. 
(Design’s editors think so highly of Otto Hagel’s handsome illus- 
trations which accompany the equally inspiring text, that they have 
included several of these in the issue, beginning on page 35.) 
This is no “How To” offering; it is meant for potters of taste 
who believe that form and function go hand in hand. Even so, 
it explores technique in a manner that instructs as well as inspires 
the reader to create beautiful handcraft. 140 pages. 


* Subscriber price: $4.25 


Art Directors Club 
List price: $6.50 


Here are the roughs and layouts, the creative ideas that sparked 
fifteen award-winning art directors to top prominence during the 
past year. A behind-the-scenes visit at the conception and execu- 
tion of magazine ads, picture layouts, posters, booklets, record 
albums and TV slides. Each art director shows how he solved his 
special problem. Deluxe sized, 72 pages. | 


* Subscriber price: $5.75 


THE ART DIRECTOR AT WORK: 


WATERCOLORS OF DONG KINGMAN: Alan Gruskin 
Studio Publications List price: $5.95 


Time Magazine labels him “the world’s finest watercolorist” 
and in this beautiful book are a hundred good reasons for this 
sweeping statement. Several of the reproductions are in full color. 
The work of Dong Kingman is well known to Design readers; 
he is a member of our Editorial Board and a regular contributor 
to our technique pages. His paintings are often found on the 
pages of Life, Fortune and Time and in leading museums rang- 
ing from the Whitney to the Metropolitan. The text which ac- 
companies his paintings is by the director of the Midtown Gal- 
leries in New York, not incidentally his representative, and a 
lengthy foreward has been penned by William Saroyan, one of 
Kingman’s legion of admirers. In all, a handsome, entertaining 
and informative book for your library. 136 pages. 


* Subscriber price: $5.50 


HOW TO MAKE PICTURE FRAMES E. Reinhardt & H. Rogers 
Watson-Guptill Publications List price: $7.50 


One of the most popular articles recently run by Design was an 
adaptation of key highlights from this excellent book. It has since 
proven to be the most useful publication yet prepared for the practi- 
cal use of artists who want to individualize their work with handmade, 
high quality framing. No facet of the craft has been ignored by this 
duo of professionally reknown artist-educators. Scores of step-by- 
step illustrations and examples of intelligent framing are included in 
the handy prop-open book. If you are a serious craftsman, this book 
is for you. 


* Subscriber price: $6.25 


CREATING WITH PAPER Pauline Johnson 
U. of Washington Press List price: $6.50 


For sheer usability, this book takes top honors among all those 
released in its field, and for shear ingenuity, the cutout animals 
and abstract forms which parade through Miss Johnson’s volume 
are a delight to behold. 

Hundreds of handsome illustrations are packed into this 
207 page book of ideas and inspiration. Contents include cover- 
age in the various ways of teasing cut, folded, scored, bent and 
torn paper into a near-incredible assortment of purposeful shapes. 
Excellent projects in the construction of mobiles, solid geometric 
shapes, greeting cards, posters, bulletin board decorations, holiday 
motifs, masks and costumes. Everything is done with paper, scis- 
sors, X-acto knife, staples and adhesives. 


* Subscriber price: $5.95 
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Wetzon-Gupiill Publisher lit price: $925 SCULPTURE TECHNIQUES 


America’s leading enamelist, Edward Winter has pioneered 
in many of this craft’s modern explorations. In this book he 
presents the most complete coverage on enameling ever offered the 
craft-minded public. Here you will find only the finest examples of 
this exciting art, and concise step-by-step progressions of the many 
techniques which are possible. Ancient, traditional and contempor- 
ary enameling are all included, along with complete information 
on designing, executing and selling. Profusely illustrated in black 
and white and full color. The “must” book for enamelists of every 
rank, written by a member of Design’s Editorial Board. 159 pages. 


* Subscriber price: $8.50 


IN CHARCOAL AND OIL Edmond J. Fitzgerald 
Reinhold Publishers : List price: $10.00 

Skilled artists are not often skilled writers. Edmond Fitzgerald is 
both. His book is professional in content and directed to the serious 
amateur who cannot be satisified with mere competancy. In the 
author’s approach to his art, drawing and painting are interde- 
pendant. A complete section is thus devoted to the techniques of 
sketch development. Armed with this knowledge, the reader then 
plunges into many sided problems of working in oils, for still life, 
land and seascape, portraiture and murals. A profusely illustrated 
volume which includes scores of monochromes and sixteen ful color 
plates, “Painting and Drawing in Charcoal and Oil” will take its 
place among the most lucid and downright interesting books yet pre- 
pared for quality-minded artists. 128 pages. 


* Subscriber price: $8.95 


MEANING IN CRAFTS Edward L. Mattil 
Prentice-Hall Publisher List price: $5.25 
The current editor of “Everday Art” is an educator of national 
stature and now joins the limited ranks of authors who offer fresh 
approaches to long popular classroom subjects. In this volume you 
will find a wide variety of new applications in printmaking, sculpture, 
papercraft, painting, weaving, puppetry and the many lesser-known 
handcrafts which can transmute elementary art teaching into ses- 
sions of fun-while-learning. Beautifully illustrated with photos taken 
in the classrooms which serve as Dr. Mattil’s art laboratory. Definitely 
recommended for teachers of every category, whether of the school- 
room variety or as leaders with summer camps and other youth 
groups. 133 pages. 
* Subscriber price: $4.75 


in Clay, Wax, Slate 


list price 


$7.50 


by Frank Eliscu 


A fresh approach to the most enduring of art mediums, 
written so that you can broaden your horizons in a 
professional manner despite your degree of prior train- 
ing. (This book was selected by Design Magazine for 
a special feature which appears on pages 22-24 of this 
issue.) The three major approaches are carefully de- 
scribed and are fully illustrated with hundreds of 
photographs. 


available from Design Magazine 


CHILTON BOOKS, PUBLISHER 


The Professional’s Book on Marine Art... / 


Painting : 


ay manny BALLINOEE by HARRY R. BALLINGER 


d: last—the quality book meant for every serious painter | 
who finds adventure waiting for his brush at wharfside. * 
One of America’s finest marine artists divulges his tech- 
nical secrets in a lavishly illustrated volume. “How to” 
on the highest level of accomplishment. Seventy-five plates, 
including nine in full color. A veritable course in marine. 
painting. 

COVERAGE INCLUDES: selection of equipment .. . com- * 
position and perspective methods ... drawing boats .. . 
painting harbors and skies .. . studio technique. . . on- ee 
the spot sketching tips. s 


$8.50 list price 


Available to our subscribers for only $7.50 
when ordered thru Design Magazine Book Dept. 


WATSON-GUPTILL, PUBLISHERS 
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It is now accepted that man’s creative powers should be 
reflected in the art quality of objects which he produces 
en masse by machines. Machine-made things are thus not 
excused from possessing taste and validity of design. 

Artists have given evidence that when thinking in terms 
of metal, wood, and plastics, for example, fascinating tex- 
tures and shapes can result when designs ‘are carefully 
planned for mass production by machinery. Even the sculp- 
tural aspects of so mundane a segment as the handles for 
irons, coffee pots and doors can receive the same consid- 
eration as those laboriously fashioned by hand. 

Artists, who were willing to work side by side with 
engineers, fought long and hard for the art quality of an 
appliance for the home, as well as for its technical and 
practical operation. Many of these useful and beautiful 
items, taken for granted today, were developed over the 
years by designers who devoted their lives to the ideals of 
so-called industrial art. It seemed as if the American public 
understood all this. 

But now, in the wake of Dohner, Moholy-Nagy and 
many Other great leaders, who reiterated the necessity of 
man’s controlling the machine, we are faced by a rash of 


pursuit tastelessness 


in today’s design for 
industry—strange indecision 


article by CLARA MacGOWAN CIOBAN 


Many art teachers well remember the years of hard 
work required to create an understanding of good design 
in the objects we all use every day. The revolt against 
machine-made monstrosities, which dominated the market 
after the turn of the century, is common knowledge. 

For several decades we have been stressing the idea that 
form in art is paramount and that a work of art possesses 
form when all the elements are so integrated that the result 
is a unified organic whole. Furthermore, it has been stated 
repeatedly that form follows function and that the designs 
of all types of objects must be planned with reference to 
the particular qualities and limitations of the mediums in- 
volved and the tools used. Again, it has been stated over 
and over that ornamentation used should be appropriate in 
scale, texture and color, and be logically a part of the whole 
plan, enhancing it rather than detracting from it. With this 
philosophy, came a new concept of the machine and its 
rightful place in modern life. 
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gadgets of questionable worth from a utilitarian point of 
view, and of no value whatsoever artistically. They are 
manufactured and advertised as possessing “the smart new 
fashion look, or (whatever that is), “the changed look,” 
(actually meaning the look of planned obsolescence. ) These 
are entirely divorced in design, in far too many cases, from 
the basic accepted criteria of fundamentals characterizing 
good design, as demonstrated through the centuries in our 
fine works of art. Is the machine again heading for trouble ? 

Abstract art, with all its implied potentialities, is nothing 
to be tossed about by the untrained and insensitive artisan. 
It has been developed slowly and logically to that point 
where there is little excuse for meaningless, grotesque shapes 
and decorative excrescences. These objects, although fash- 
1onable, possess no real charm and are far from amusing. 

As we face this school year with confidence in achieving 
and desire for promoting better design for objects in every- 
day life in America, it is highly important that artists, de- 
signers and art educators become increasingly aware of the 
need for critical analysis and discriminating taste in all art 
areas. Again we must stress the importance of holding to 
the ideals which, in recent decades, have given us so many 
truly fine designs in new as well as tried-and-true mate- 
rials. History clearly points out that in a great designer 
the capacitv for exercising self discipline has always gone 
hand in hand with his genius for self expression. It is in a 
thoughtful approach to design that the art qualities are re- 
vealed as being the product of a creative mind possessing 
aesthetic sensitivity and good taste. Fashion per se may or 
may not enter the picture; very bad things have been wide- 
ly accepted as being fashionable. 

So, still of prime importance in the education of Ameri- 
can boys and girls, is the matter of training them to become 
intelligent future consumers, capable of selecting and pur- 
chasing well-designed objects for daily use, regardless of 
whether these items be hand-made or machine-made. With 
the powerful visual influences of the present day, this be- 
comes an ever-increasing challenge to us all. 4 
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A h 
; ttention, smart shoppers 
All this talk about inflation hasn’t affected the best bargain for art 
teachers and crafts hobbyists. We’re talking about the time-tested, favor- 
ite choice of schools everywhere. “DESIGN TECHNICS” of course; 
the handy, prop-open handbook that introduces you to forty popular 
and little-known art procedures. A yearful of fascinating ideas at a 
down-to-earth price. 
” 
THE “TEACHER-PROVED” HANDBOOK OF ART PROCEDURES : 
JUST A FEW OF THE PROJECTS: textile decorating . . . pastels .. . 
batik . .. silk screen ... collage . . . paper mache . . . drypoint 
... scratchboard ... pencil painting . . . woodcuts . . . glass decorating ie 
mezzotint . . . charcoal sketching . . . junk rejuvenation . . . and 
twenty-six others! 
$2.25 per Copy : 
order from 
Design Publishing Co. 337 S. High Columbus 15, Ohio : 
=) 
5 STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, RE.- : 
Ss QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 AS AMENDED BY es 
5 THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1938 AND JULY 2, 1946) TITLE 39, UNITED STATES a 
S CODE, SECTION 233) OF DESIGN , published bimonthly except July and August at 
G Columbus, Ohio for Sept. 15, 
G 1. That the names and tbnescradh of the publisher and editor and business manager 
5 are: Publisher, Design Publishing Co., Inc., Columbus, Ohio. Editor, G. Alan Turner, 
Za Columbus, Ohio. Business Manager, Margaret Armbrust, Columbus, Ohio. 
c 2. The owner is: Design Publishing Co., Ine., 337 8. High St., Columbbus, Ohio; 
= Felix Payant Woodstock, N. Y.; J. Paul McNamara, 50 KE. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio: ‘s 
—4 Kenneth Johnston, ome Lincoln Tower, Columbubs, Ohio, and Hughes Miller, Bobbs- et 
Merrill Publishers, N.Y.¢ 
2 3. That the known bendieshder, mortgages, and oiher security holders owning or holding aa 
=) THE JOURNAL OF owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other Me 
) J securities are: None. a 
J ° . . 3 4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder A 
Ss the nationa! ART EDUCATION assocation = appears on the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 6 
S 5 name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also under the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the afflants full knowledge and belief as to the = 
5 circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not : 
= mn a 5 appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity s 
“4 Regional and National News in Art and Education & ether then thet of owner. 
G (Signed) G. Alan Turner 
~ ° ° ° Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of September, 1959. af 
5} 4 Articles by Leading Artists and Educatcers. 
(My commission expires August 4, 1960) 
S 
4 Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. : ‘i 
( 
sculp-metal 
5 J F, 077 ic IT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
5 Srsue vee HARDENS INTO METAL! 
5 G With Sculp-Metal, the wonder 
you can make sculptures easily a 
5 Subscription to Non-Members Is 5 economically without elaborate equip- 
G G poe is with 
c palette knife or fingers onto pre. iz 
; $3.00 Per Year shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; . 
G are strong and permanent; may a 
at leading bage handbook 10c for 
n working in 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. the sculp-metal company 
5 G 701-C Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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York City, November 1-4, 1960. Hundreds of the 
best entries received will be placed on display. 
The'top entry will be reproduced on the front cover 
of the Camp Fire Girl Magazine. 

It is suggested that art teachers invite Camp 
Fire members in their class to participate in the 
exhibition. The creation of a cover entry might 
logically be made as an extra-curricular activity, 
or integrated into regular art assignments. The 
Camp Fire Girls also advises us that they will 
be most grateful for assistance given the young 
artists and invites all art educators who wish to 
extend advisery help to contact their local Camp 


please turn to page 39 


Working in poster colors, Phyllis Beyer and Pamela Henry try a 


few preliminary sketches. 


ABOVE: Nature study provides themes for art; here, an 
arts and crafts counselor explains the structure of a plant 
for her charges. 


Typical of the work done by youngsters are the 
sketches above and below. Sisters Jennifer and 
Jessica Jacober of Columbus, O. both worked 
in oils. 
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Age level makes little difference in creating scrap sculptu 


re. Here, five year old Lisa Drumm goes to work using 


colored insulating wires, Prang tempera colors and crayons. 


SCRAP and WIRE SCULPTURE 


GT AN expenditure of a few minutes time and a few cents 
in cash outlay, you can turn out a seemingly endless variety 
of three-dimensional sculptures—all made with bits of 
colored wire, paint and cardboard scraps. We call it scrap 
sculpture ; it’s a new twist on the old pipe cleaner game. 

Scrap sculpture is for everyone. Even pre-kinder- 
garteners take to it, yet the high degree of originality possi- 
ble makes it equally adaptable to the needs of professionals 
in display and serious craftsmen. The key material 1s color- 
coded wire—the kind used by radio repairmen to prepare 
circuits. The wires come in bright hues of red, yellow, 
orange, blue, green, iavender—virtually any color can be 
obtained. In fact, one manufacturer of children’s games has 
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put out a full assortment which goes under the copyright 
name of Twistees. The wires are easily bent, braided and 
twisted, can be snipped with scissors. By cutting out natural, 
stylized or abstract shapes from bits of cardboard, you can 
fashion a basic shape; then poke your colored wires through 
the cardboard to serve as arms, legs, hair or purely decora- 
tive material. The cardboard is decorated with tempera or 
crayon. You may also dab glue in key areas and then 
sprinkle on metallic glitter or beads. The completed figures 
are mounted onto wood blocks for upright stance or may 
be used as portions of a mobile construction. On the facing 
page are typical examples of what can be done. 4 
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, snake charmer, whale and butterfly. 


Fantasy in twisted wire and cardboard 


A quartette of divergent three-dimensional forms created by Rabinowitz Design Workshop members 


constructions include bird 


the three simple materials of tempera colors, cardboard scraps and colored w 


using 
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Rina FE time ago, a so-called economy drive suddenly 
transformed me from an art teacher of many years standing 
into a seventh grade classroom teacher. It was a most 
unwelcome metamorphis, but it did bring at least one 
good thing with it. That was an entirely new perspective 
in regard to the problems of the average classroom teacher. 
Never again will | under-rate those problems. 

I found out at first hand that trying to provide a reason- 
able facsimile of an art program in an antiquated, over- 
crowded classroom cannot be achieved with a wave of the 
art teacher’s magic wand and the utterance of the wonderful 
word “motivation”. Not that the writer, as art teacher, had 
ever worked in a Utopian atmosphere himself. Every one 
of the schools I was familiar with had had some serious 
failings in equipment or facilities. As is the case with most 
art teachers, there had been an endless series of daily 
challenges to my ingenuity and improvising ability. How- 
ever, in this new situation, with virtually no storage space 
or display possibilities, and with non-existent art equipment 
and plumbing, “squeezing in” an adequate program of art 
experiences was more than a mere challenge. It was a 
hair-raising crisis. 

I organized squads of assistants (who did not always 
assist) to take care of water, clean-up, storage, display. | 
solicited useable salvage materials, and as usual, wound up 
by gathering most of it myself. Whatever could be culled 
from the now deserted art room was salvaged and utilized. 
In the development of the inevitable integrated projects, 
every subject area was painstakingly explored for possible 
(if sometimes remote) relationships to the field of art. The 
ideas the class came up with were sometimes useful but 
seldom novel. They included such things as (1) mathe- 
matical designs and models, (2) geographical relief maps, 
scrapbooks, and model villages, (3) illustrations, puppets, 
portraits, and replicas for English and History, (4) charts, 
displays, and panoramas for Science. 

The results were not altogether unrewarding. But I 
could not help feeling that a great many of the frustrations 
involved could have been avoided. Mainly, it made me 
wonder why so little has been done to make our older 
classrooms actually “self-contained”, especially since most 
classroom teachers, regardless of the location of their 
schools, are expected to carry on their own art programs. 
Why, I wondered, must unsightly fruit-box bookcases, card- 
board cartons, and cider jugs provide the only answers to 
the common limitations of space and equipment ? 
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The Muddle of the 
SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOM 


what has happened to the manufacturers of school equipment? 


By BERNARD |. FORMAN 


The usual major deficiencies in old style classroom 
equipment lay in the areas of water facilities, storage, and 
display. I tackled the first problem by organizing a “bucket 
squad” of water monitors whose one responsibility was to 
get and dispose of water when it was needed. We used 
an old three-quart water kettle for distributing water, a 
galvanized pail for collecting it, and a large enamel basin 
set on a desk for temporary wash-up. I tried hard to get a 


‘discarded wine barrel with a spigot, but had to settle for 


the tea kettle. The difficulties involved made me wonder 
why our ingenious manufacturers of school furniture haven’t 
thought of devising plastic sinks or samovar-style water 
containers for classrooms devoid of plumbing? Considering 
how many classrooms undoubtedly fall into this category, 
there should be no lack of customers for years to come. 


With virtually no closet space available in the majority 
of schoolrooms, the same applies to storage. I borrowed 
whatever extra flat-top desks and tables I could crowd 
into the room and arranged them along the walls. I could 
thus keep the project displays arranged on them. The spaces 
underneath were utilized for storing cartons containing 
usable scraps, paper, and other art materials. 


Even the window sills of our room have been pressed 
into service for the display of smaller, three-dimensional 
models. Drawings and paintings are taped to the walls in 
the hallway adjacent to the room, or tacked to the wood 
molding. For mobiles and other free-hanging designs, we 
string picture wire diagonally across the room. This is 
supplemented by several old towel racks attached to the 
woodwork in strategic spots. 


How much neater and more convenient it would have 
been, if there had been available some economical pressed- 
wood or plastic “horses” as supports for convertible, 
storageable tables (or display counters!) Or why can’t 
school budgets permit such things as low-cost, lightweight 
display strips of cork or beaverboard which can be at- 
tached to or suspended from walls, moldings and even 
ceilings? Perhaps something like this would help overcome 
the apparently widespread reluctance to decorate classrooms 
with three-dimensional constructions. It might also help to 
counteract the prevalent preference for stereotyped window 
decorations at holiday time. 

Recently, I’ve taken to using flat cardboard cartons (like 
the kind that metallic paper comes packed in) for the 


please turn to page 39 
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, again play a dominant role in the presentation of 
an offbeat handcraft experience for students at any creative 
level. The star performer this time is a seemingly useless, 
pressed cardboard spool which is usually junked when the 
textile*thread it contains has been spun away. 


The friendly spool people shown below are the work 
of students under direction of trainees at the Rhode Island 
School of Education. Even a youngster can make them. 
They can be put to many decorative and even functional 
uses—as tree ornaments, place card holders, chess players, 
to suggest a few. Here’s how the experimental class went 
about their creation: 


At the start of the term, the students in a crafts class 
were enlisted in a Scavenger Hunt; the purpose: to collect 
apparently useless bits of scrap whose tactility and adap- 
tability suggested three-dimensional sculpture forms. Among 
the loot gathered: mailing tubes, the cardboard cores from 
wax and paper toweling, fishline spools, corks, wire, pipe 
cleaners, and a fortunately unearthed carton of discarded 
textile cone spools. The other materials used for joining 
and decorating were tempera paints, a coping saw and glue. 


First, the spools were laid on the tabletop and stacked 
into odd shapes. When a manipulation suggested a figure, 
the tubes were assembled and decorated. It was soon dis- 
covered that far more interesting forms could be developed 
if the tubes and cones were modified by sawing open areas 


please turn to page 39 


SPOOL SCULPTURE 


from junk to functional form 


project by DR. EDITH C. BAKER 


Associate Professor of Art Education, Rhode Island College 
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photos by Gerry Turner 


CITYWIDE ART FAIR 


SANDUSKY STUDENTS SUCCESSFULLY RUN ART CARNIVAL 


Gi ‘ays a pace setter in the midwest, the small but enterprising city of Sandusky, Ohio recently staged its 


annual surprisefest—a citywide art fair for school children. It took the entire confines of the new high 
school to contain the output of the hundreds of young people who participated. Every popular medium 
was well represented—painting, sketching, paper mache, claycraft, graphics were crammed into the floor 
and walls of the auditorium, galleries, corridors and anterooms. 

This was no ordinary art exhibition; hour after hour, the children—ages ranging from elementary 
to high school levels—took active participation in the programs which attracted thousands of visitors. For 
many parents present, it was their first opportunity to watch youngsters producing art against a dead- 
line. As fast as the work was completed, it was placed on display. Art materials firms donated supplies 
in crate lots; a co-host of the showing was American Crayon Company whose home factory was a scant 
hundred yards away. 

Although the idea of exhibiting is scarcely new, it is always disconcerting to see the haphazard 
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manner in which most communities attempt to organize 
such an event. The Sandusky Art Fair, however, was pro- 
fessionally handled by enthusiastic non-professionals. New 
of the important event was circulated by students, teachers 
and the sponsoring firms as well, working many weeks in 
advance to insure maximum attendance. 

The size of a town or city is not the important factor ; 
indeed, the larger a metropolis, the more difficult it is to 
obtain coverage in the press or other channels of communi- 
cation. But, publicity remains the vital link between pur- 
pose and attainment. It is of little value to show student 
work if few people come to see it. 

Here are a few key basics that will help you plan your 
own Fair: 

Integrating a program of available services: 

The committee in charge of an art fair should consist of: 
a supervising chairman; a department of publicity; an ex- 
hibiting sub-committee (which collects art and displays 
it) ; a display department (to physically organize the avail- 
able space, prepare bulletin boards and tables, etc.) and a 
program director (to create a timetable of events and in- 
sure their smooth transition. ) 

The student's roles: 

Although teachers may supervise the various facets of the 
art fair, it is the student’s job to learn by doing. They will 


Annual event at Sandusky High brings together children 
of all age levels in a workshop which is witnessed by 
thousands of spectators. 


Snowman, above, is huge paper mache construction 
made with liquid starch and pre-soaked paper strips. 
Youngster at right did on-the-spot painting for later 
exhibiting. Local merchants in your community can 
sponsor awards in cash and merchandise for best 
student efforts. 


not only render the art and craft items involved, but will 
also play the major role in displaying these exhibits. They 
will have, as class assignments several weeks in advance, 
the project of creating floor plan layouts; painting posters ; 
distributing these posters to the windows and counters of 
community merchants; even getting out and approaching 
the newspapers, TV and radio studios to insure proper 
publicity at the proper time. They will check in the ex- 
hibits, tag them and supervise return of the work after the 
exhibit closes. If there are to be prizes awarded by the local 
merchants and business firms, this should be inaugurated 
by the art teachers, but all developments handled by the 
student body. This is fine training for the mature world 
of business toward which every high school student is in- 
evitably pointed. 


Local businesses are usually most cooperative and 
sympathetic to major art shows. This is good public rela- 
tions and often good advertising at little actual cost. The 
arts and crafts produced can later be displayed in shop win- 
dows and on the walls of the department stores. (Student 
work can even be price-tagged, with interested clients be- 
ing referred directly to a school committee for the con- 
summation of sales. And the income derived may then be 
equally shared by the artist and the school or a charitable 

continued on page 39 


Fifth grader draws intent audience as she does ten min- 
ute tempera color sketch. 
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Part of the final layout which 
appeared in Life Magazine. 
Prestopino’s paintings vir- 
tually dictated the layout 
approach. 
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PAINTING FROM "LIFE" 


an artist becomes a reporter for a national magazine 


, Cy criticism about the lack of valid art in magazine illustrating 1s effec- 
a tively silenced by examining the pages of Life. Always in the vanguard of pacesetting publications, 
s this weekly has probably done more to further the cause of the artist who paints and draws for 
x | reproduction than any other American periodical. 

Though primarily a photo magazine, Life often turns its editorial eye to the work of the 
skilled artist. On numerous occasions, the man with a brush or pencil can depict a situation with 
greater clarity, mood and emphasis than can the cameraman. On these two pages is a dramatic 
example. Here is a medal-award winning editorial section, as prepared and described by Charles 
fe Tudor and Bernard Quint for Life: 
ae a As part of a Life series on crime, the problem of portraying the hopelessness of maximum 
4 security prisoners fell to Gregorio Prestopino, the painter. The Life editors and art directors con- 
cerned decided an artist could far better show the effect of such an institution on the inmates’ 
minds. If photographed, the “release’”’ dilemma of detailed security pictures could have been acute. 
Then, too, diverse impressions of other prisons in the series being run by the magazine, had al- 
ready been caught on film. We wished to create another graphic dimension by the use of a variant 
| media. 
eck Four pages were alloted to the phase of the story. Prestopino was briefed, by Bernard Quint 
4 and others, on the many prison doors with photoelectric eyes . . . towers .. . searchlights 
| armament. We talked to Prestopino again. 

Usually, Life prefers the artist to work to specific layout space, but if he does not work 
in this way, we capitulate. Gregorio does not. He proposed to visit the prison and make final 
paintings. If not suitable, he would paint others. 

After about a month of painting cold steel and concrete in a sylvan retreat, the artist re- 
turned. At our editors’ preview, as the paintings were shown, one by one, surreptitious side 
glances among the group present revealed the slow, satisfied smiles that portend the completion of 
a successful assignment. Prestopino’s paintings practically dictated the final six page layout which 
was then used in Life. 4 


as reported in 
Art Director at Work'’ 

Hastings House, Publisher ($6.50) 
for Art Directors Club of N.Y. 
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CRIMI: 


A Major New Series 
Beginning 
in Next Week's LIFE 
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Grim structures of steel and concrete convey a 
an eerie sensation of vast spaces that yet squeeze down tS 
and crush the prison occupant. The art is & 
sparing in color and line. 
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adapted from: ‘Sculpture: Techniques in Clay, Wax, Siate"’ 
by Frank Eliscu, Chilton Co., Publishers. 


ABOVE: a broken fragment of slate suggests a water 
buffalo to author, Frank Eliscu. 

RIGHT: is an arching giraffe, also by the author, 
delicately rendered on a sliver of salvaged blackboard. 


SLATE SCULPTURE 


artistic creations from bits of broken blackboard ° 
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WHALE of seemingly monumental size 

is actually a paper-thin, nine inch fragment 
of slate. It is held to the wooden base 

by a tiny bronze cast fish. 
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article by FRANK ELISCU 


% LATE is a common material associated in most people’s 
minds with blackboards, roof tiles, hearths, and patio floors. 
One rarely sees it used as a sculptural medium today, which 
is unfortunate. Though slate has no veining like marble 
and most other stones, it has a beauty of its own adaptable 
to certain types of sculpture. Black is slate’s common color. 
but there are low-key shades of green and red that, used 
sculpturally, are extremely beautiful. 

Slate is a lamination of thin layers, which accounts for 
the fact that relatively thin sheets of it are much stronger 
than most people think. It varies in hardness, but the sur- 
face of the average piece is more easily worked than most 
stones. With a very few tools you can turn out a slate 
bas-relief of surprising quality. 

Where do you get slate? Any used blackboard more 
than a quarter of an inch thick makes a perfect material 
for working. Its surface has been honed smooth. The 
large school-type blackboards are wonderful, even if they 
have been broken, but slate is obtainable at any building 
supply outlet. The most common form of slate at these 
places is flagstone (not to be confused with bluestone, which 
is much harder and too difficult to work). One way to 
ascertain the workability of a piece of slate is to scratch 
it with a nail and see how easily you dig in. Do not over- 
look the small fragments and splinters of slate always found 
lying around the stoneyard, usually yours for the asking, 
as these will often suggest your most interesting composi- 
tions. 

For centuries, slate has been used widely as a medium 
for inscribed design. With simple tooling, great feeling of 
depth and variety of style are possible—anything from a 
plain incised line drawing to a true bas-relief. 

' This is a medium with a unique appeal to people who 
like to draw and who prefer a more deliberate and con- 
trolled approach to sculpture than clay or wax afford— 
for naturally a mistake in slate can be fatal. 

The nice thing about this medium, though, is that the 
end result of your labor is a finished piece of work that 
needs no further processing, such as casting. For this rea- 
son, work in slate very clearly represents the much-dis- 
cussed philosophy of the direct approach in art. 

The early American slate tombstone is a magnificent 
example of the direct approach. Some carvers did not even 
bother to block out their letters or even to draw lines as 
guides—a super-direct approach. They simply took chisel 
and mallet in hand and started at one side, working across 
until they got to the other side. If they ran out of room for 
all the letters in the last word, they ran them below with 
a little curlicue line joining them to the rest of the word. 

Unlike clay or wax, which have no boundaries of form, 
slate confines the artist to the size and shape of the piece 
being worked on. While clay and wax are built up by 
modeling, in slate you start with a specific mass and take 
away material with careful calculation to reach a desired 
objective. This, incidentally, is the basic difference between 


Early American tombstones are fine examples 
of direct carving in slate. 


modeling and sculpture that so few people seem to under- 
stand, for in modern times all modeling is clumped under 
the term sculpture. 

There are also a number of unexplored byways in the 
use of slate. Within some pieces, for instance, one may 
find areas of red with streaks of green; these can be used 
to augment design. 

The black polished areas of a slate bas-relief often sug- 
gest further decorative elaboration. Line drawings inscribed 
in these surfaces may serve to enhance the composition and 
the final effect. In addition, a tasteful use of subtle colora- 
tion with paints or colored powders rubbed into the stone 
before waxing, or even gold leaf judiciously applied, may 
complement the carving. 


The Tools for Slate 


Scriber: A leather scribing tool with a rubber handle 
is best. You need a lot of pressure to cut into the stone, 
and a rubber handle will save your hand. An awl or ice 
pick or even a sharpened nail stuck in a handle will do just 
as well, however. 

Italian Rasp or Riffler: This is used to deepen the 
lines scratched with the scriber. The rasp or riffler is 
pushed forward slowly, following the scriber’s scratch, and 
is controlled very carefully by a steady pressure. The for- 
ward movement of the tool is activated by a slight side-to- 
side rotation of the wrist, in very much the same way an 
engraver uses an engraving tool. 

Toothed Chisel: This can be used as a stone tool, and 
2-, 3-, or 6-toothed chisels are available, the latter for tex- 
turing very broad surfaces. To save money, you can get as 
good results on slate by using a screw driver into which 
teeth have been filed. 

Actually, any tool worked into the surface of a polished 
stone will turn it gray—the selection is up to you. A rasp, 
for instance, does just as well to whiten-in a background, 
but the toothed chisel is my preference for obtaining an 
interesting crosshatch background surface against which the 
waxed and polished figures seem to me to stand out with 
greater contrast. 

Using these simple tools, you can try your hand at an 
ancient, but always fascinating craft. 4 


10 steps in slate sculpting illustrated on next pages> 
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Begin by sketching motif on a sheet of trac- 
ing paper. This design is then transferred 
onto the piece of slate. 


2 

' Using a stick of sharpened chalk, trace 
over the penciled outline of the figure, 
bringing the lines out clearly. 


It is now time to use your first sculpting tool, the scriber. Repeat your tracing with this sharp point, defin- 
ing the chalk outlines. You then can erase the chalk for better visibility. 


4 


The next tool used is the riffler file, which is forced slowly along the lines, using a slight side-to-side rotation. 


5 
The basic design is now completed and a toothed type 
of tool is employed to gouge a textured effect into 
the background. 
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At intervals, use a soft brush to dust away the stone powder. If you find the slate slipping during 
your Carving, a wide clamp can be used to hold it onto the worktable edge. Be careful not to 
split the often-thin slate. 


7 


Dip a sponge into water and sponge the slate for easier viewing. 


After sponging the slate, chisel down the low areas of your bas relief sculpture. 


9 


Wherever concave areas are to appear, create the hollows with a rounded rasp. 


10 


The convex areas, standing outwards, are smoothed 
with a flat riffler. The slate sculpture is then finished 
with an emory cloth polishing. 
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adapted f Harry R. Ballinger’ -published 
‘Painting Boots and Harbors" $8.50) 


by Harry R. Ballinger 


Wuen painting the more or less still water of a harbor, 
it helps to think of it as a large, flat mirror in which every- 
thing above is reflected in the water below. Because the 
water usually presents a level surface to the sky, it will 
take on the modified color of the sky except close at hand, 
where you look right down into the water and see the 
greenish color of the water itself or of the muddy or sandy 
bottom. 

If you keep in mind a few simple facts about reflections, 
[I am sure that you won’t have too much trouble painting 
them. Remember that the reflection of every point is located 
underneath it as far below the water line as the point is 
above it. 

When you look at any object and its reflection in the 
water, the object is seen directly by the eye, while the 
reflection is viewed in an indirect line that runs down to 
the surface of the water about midway between you and 
the object, then continues upward from the surface of the 
water to the object reflected. In the line of reflected sight 
the angle of incidence from the object to the water is equal 
to the angle of reflection fronrthe object to the observer. 

Because water is not a perfect reflecting surface, light 

objects will reflect a little darker than they are. Reflections 
of medium-toned objects, being neither light nor dark, will 
reflect exactly the same value as the object itself; dark val- 
ues will sometimes reflect a little lighter than they really 
are. If your eye line is near the surface of the water, any 
object will reflect a perfect inverted image of itself in the 
water. Since your eye line usually is considerably above the 
surface of the water, the reflections of objects never look 
the way they do in direct sight. 
Things that are in sight by direct vision are often not re- 
flected in the water and, inversely, the underside of a wharf 
will be seen in the reflection. You appear to be looking up 
at an otherwise invisible object. 

To determine the length of a reflection, remember the 
rule: “the reflection of an object is located directly under- 
neath and as far below the reflecting surface as the object 
is above it.” For example, a single pile set vertically in the 
water has a perfect inverted image. But, when a pile leans 
toward you, its length above the water is slightly fore- 
shortened. The length of the reflection, therefore, is longer 
than the apparent length of the pile. You will find the proper 
length of this reflection by observing the distance from the 
top of the pile to the water directly beneath it, and, following 
our rule, the near end of this reflection is the same distance 
below the reflecting surface as the top of the pile is above it. 
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Painting Boats and 


professional pointers on marine painting 


The herring gull, most common along the New England 
coastline, is mostly wings. A stupid bird, he nonetheless 
is the essence of grace while soaring. 


In the case of a pile that is tilted away from you, its reflec- 
tion is shorter than the pile itself. You will see the applica- 
tion of our rule about reflections as you study the sketch 
of the piles on page 28. 

Still Water. When painting the still surface of a harbor 
you will notice that the water near you appears darker 
when you look down into it because there is less reflected 
light from the sky to brighten it. A little farther from you 
the water is lighter with an occasional brilliant reflection 
on some of the ripples. Still farther from you the water 
may look slightly darker with alternating strips of lighter 
and darker tones. These are caused by areas of smooth 
water in contrast to the rough areas that are ruffled by the 
wind. The smooth water reflects only the sky, while the 
rougher water reflects light from many directions. If the 
light source originates in the background of the picture, 
the rough water will pick up a brilliant glitter from the 
sun and will be lighter than the smoother portions that 
reflect the sky. Sometimes the rougher portions may be 
darker, according to the prevailing light effects. In any 
case, you can paint these areas like long, narrow, horizontal 
wedges, being careful to keep them narrower and closer 
together as they recede toward the horizon. 

Even the comparatively still water of the bay is never 
completely still. There will always be small ripples coming 
in toward shore in parallel lines from the direction the wind 
is blowing or from the more open parts of the harbor. It 
is important to note the direction of these small ripples 
because they give a wavy, wiggly shape to the edges of 
your reflections and add greatly to the charm of the scene. 
If these little waves are large enough, they will break up 
the reflections with some crisp, light, possibly horizontal 


touches that make an effective contrast to the vertical lines ~ 
of the reflections. It is always a good plan to paint the 
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reflections up and down using vertical brush strokes and 
to paint the ripples with horizontal strokes. 


Wharfs. Wharfs are fun to paint because they have 
dark shadows under them, and the piles covered with scum 
and seaweed are quite decorative. The planking of a wharf 
is laid on crossbeams that are bolted on to the supporting 
piles. Around the outside of the wharf you will notice 
a row of piles that are a protection for the wharf itself; 
they also cushion the shock when some mariner docks his 
ship with too much energy. 

The cluster of piles at the corners of a wharf are for 
added strength. The taller piles are for mooring boats 
while the short ores are to protect the wharf. The old 
stone piers have piles along the edge to protect the ships 
that are tied alongside. The occasional wooden ladders 
reaching down the side of the wharf to the watér add interest 
to the scene. 


Shacks. The shacks and warehouses seen on the wharfs 
are often decrepit and very picturesque in appearance. Un- 
fortunately the newer buildings are so clean and neat that 
they aren’t too interesting to paint. Generally, I try to 
make the buildings on a wharf look as weathered as pos- 


sible. Such a practice worries the proud owner of the 
property, who does not like to see his tidy new building 
suddenly look so old, but it does add to the fun of the 
painting and gives the picture much more charm and atmos- 
phere, as in “Arnold's Wharj.” 

Human Figures. Figures add greatly to the picture’s 
interest. Perhaps it is the human element that attracts one’s 
attention, but I do know that the eye is immediately at- 
tracted by figures in a picture. They are the first things 
noticed and are always the center of interest. When you are 
painting a harbor scene, however, your chief interest should 
be a particular boat or a cluster of boats and perhaps some 
portion of waterside scenery, so you must be very careful 
where figures are placed. Preferably they should be placed 
near the center of interest, or where they will focus atten- 
tion upon those parts of your picture which you wish to 
accent, 

First, be sure that the figure is the right size, that is, in 
scale with its surroundings. Then, draw the figure in the 
pose and action that you think will go well with the rest 
of the picture. Paint the figure as a simple spot or silhou- 


ARNOLD’S WHARF by the author, uses many of the elements of rendering technique discussed in the article. 
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ette. Don’t overmodel it or add too many details. It is 


‘surprising how convincing a small figure looks when handled 


in this simple manner. The head and arms might be a 
medium dark spot, the shirt a flat dark note—perhaps red 

and the trousers a lighter shade. Most of the figures 
can be painted as slightly dark silhouettes. Only if they 
are in strong light against a dark background should they 
be lighter spots in a picture. 

Sea Gulls. Another way to add life and movement to a 
picture is to put in some sea gulls. They can be very 
effective an! decorative if they are used in the right spots. 
Unfortunately, most of the gulls that you see in pictures 
seem to be all out of shape and resemble neither fish nor 
fowl. They sometimes look like fat, decrepit. pigeons or 
mosquitoes that couldn't stay in the air for a second unless 
someone held them there. : 

A sea gull is a stupid bird without a trace of individ- 
uality. All he can do is fly and swim a little. However, 
he flies and soars superbly and is very decorative. It will 
help if you remember that sea gulls are mostly wings, 
their bodies small and streamlined—never fat. The herring 
gull, most common along the New England coast, is brown 
and tan when young, but white and gray when grown, with 
black wing-tips. My version of these interesting birds heads 
this article. 
~ When painting a number of gulls slant them at different 
angles, and by having a number of their silhouettes over- 
lap a decorative pattern can be arranged which will make 
an interesting design in your picture. 


Harbor Scenery. It also adds interest to your picture 
to put in some of the picturesque junk that you see on 
some of the older wharfs—such objects as crates, oil drums, 
and assorted barrels, lobster pots, hoists for unloading car- 
goes, old tarpaulins; ropes and nets. 


Always carry a sketchpad with you 
and form the habit of doing small on-the-spot sketches. 


I personally like to paint shipyards with a boat up on 
the ways, or rowboats pulled up on a shelving beach, show- 
ing also the small shacks nearby for storage of fishermen’s 
gear. 

There is something about looking at a peaceful harbor 
that is to me infinitely soothing and comforting. I think 
that it is good for one’s soul. A painting of it often has 
the same restful effect. Perhaps this is the reason that 
harbor scenes are universally popular. 4 


Wooden piles readily demonstrate the 
peculiarities of depicting reflected 
objects and their apparent lengths. 
Vertical pile has perfect inverted 
image; piles leaning toward observer 
are foreshortened and reflections are 
seemingly longer; reverse is true for 
piles leaning away from_ observer. 
Same principle holds true for all 
reflected objects. 
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Any scene may contain several possible compositions. 
Here, for example, are three potential versions in ‘Golden Harbor.” 
Mr. Ballinger’s final choice is shown below. 
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_ without a camera? It’s an 
appealing thought for those who have neither the 
funds nor need for photo equipment. The solu- 
tion is both simple and fascinating. It is known 
as Photogram art. 

A photogram is made by placing various ob- 
jects on a sheet of sensitized photo paper, ex- 
posing the setup to bright light for a few mo- 
ments, then developing the paper via standard 
darkroom procedure. Depending on the trans- 
parency or opacity of the objects used, the devel- 
oped image will be made up of tantalizing lights, 
shadows and greys. 

The photogram now has proven itself an in- 
teresting aid in the teaching of layout design to 
art students. Used in its basic abstract form, or 
combined with typography, it offers an excellent 
tool for the development of integrated designs. 
The artist is thus afforded the means for visual- 
izing layouts in a way that can be fresh, imagina- 
tive and highly inventive. 

The average art educator may think of a pho- 
togram as a sort of game or, at best, as just a 
way to introduce a student to simplified photog- 
raphy. Teachers will be surprised, as I was, 
when they try the experiments that follow. The 


Startling effect is caused by placing glass pane over paper, then 
dropping on a solution of India ink and water. The ink granulates 
to form swirling shapes. 


© 


ABOVE: holes in a kitchen collender cast the 
rows of black dots. Other objects are toy blocks 
and bits of cut paper. 


BELOW: torn paper casts its characteristic 
fuzzy shadow in this photogram. The various 
shades are caused by the different thicknesses 


of paper. 
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photogram is a good aid for understanding the principles 
of photographic technique, but it can also be a unique 
form of art in itself! 

The inexpensive materials you'll need are: some pack- 
ages of enlarging paper; paper developer, fixer (to preserve 
the image) and three trays in which to process the exposed 
papers. Or—if you’d like to cut your darkroom time to a 
minimum, you might try the new all-in-one processing solu- 
tion now on the market, known by the trade name: Uni- 
bath. This innovation is now stocked in all good photog- 
raphy stores and, in one non-breakable plastic bottle, 1s 
contained the single liquid solution which does everything! 
Just dilute it with an equal amount of water and it does 
the rest! A few minutes’ immersion in the darkroom, an- 
other five minutes rinsing under cool water and the photo- 
gram is ready for drying and mounting. The Unibath 
bottle costs around $1.50 and will process over a hundred 
enlargements. 

A photogram is created in a darkened room in this 
manner : first, select your props—bits of torn paper, leaves, 
paper clips, wire screen, hairnet—anything that casts a 
shadow or distorts the light. You can even use bits of 
glass, marbles and a sprinkling of sand, salt or sugar. 
Arrange these elements into a design across the sheet of 
sensitive enlarging paper (held down flat on a tabletop in 
your darkened room.) When the design has been estab- 
lished—and you can rough-sketch it beforehand—just turn 
on the bright light and expose the setup for a few seconds. 
Turn off the light, and, working in the dark or by the glow 
of an ordinary safelight, immerse your exposed sheet in 
the developer and proceed according to the printed instruc- 
tions. In a few minutes, your photogram will have been 
made. When washed and then dried, the print can be 
mounted onto a sheet of cardboard or stiff matt board. If 
you wish to add typography—as in the layout designs 
shown for book jackets or advertisements—this can be 
either done by hand lettering afterwards, or by using Foto- 
type before making the initial exposure. Fototype is a 


trade name for black type-lettering which is printed onto 
continued on page 40 


HEART 
or 
DARKNESS 
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Cut paper, bits of wire screen or 
transparent acetate Zip-a- Tone photo- 
screening are here combined with 
Artype to produce distinctive book 
jacket designs. Created by the author. 
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ETCHING WITH 


ERASER 


erasable india ink creates scratchboard effects on ordinary paper 


U nusual approach to the scratchboard technique—the 
use of an erasable black India ink and an ordinary pencil 
eraser as the “scratching tool.” With the advent of Artone’s 
FE. Z. Rase india ink, a new avenue of exploration is pro- 
vided for the experimental artist. Its applications are still 
in a formative stage, for the new ink has been available 
only for a short time, but this writer has been having a 
wonderful time doing drawings in black and white—and 
with transparent colored ink washes to add subtle tones. 

The example shown above is a rapid study which close- 
ly resembles a woodblock print. It was done on a smooth 
paper of low absorption quality. The paper was first cov- 
ered completely with a solid black wash, applied with a 
brush. When the india ink was dry—in about a half-hour 
—I began to draw in the details with the eraser end of a 
pencil. Light, firm strokes quickly removed the ink. For 
finer details, the eraser can be sharpened with a razor 
blade. One characteristic of eraser drawing is that the 
edges retain a soft, diffused appearence; in this way it is 
different from the crisp, hairline edge of scratchboard art. 
If, however, you wish to combine scratchboard technique 
with that of the eraser, simply do your art on scratchboard 
stock. Then, scrape down into the claylike surface with 
sharp knives or a stylus as you would with any scratch- 
board sketch. With this‘ work completed, switch to the 
eraser and lightly delete the desired areas. 

FE. Z. Rase was originally developed as an aid for 
draftsmen and mapmakers. It is also used for making 
charts and subsequently correcting details or bringing the 


project by C. LEO FERRIS 


geographic information up to date. As an art material, the 
possibilities are obvious. Once the free-and-easy sketching 
(or etching, if you prefer) is rendered, you may dip your 
brush into ordinary colored inks and tone the desired seg- 
ments. Remember, though, that this is an erasable ink. 
As such, once the work is done, it should be lightly sprayed 
with a fixatif to prevent smudging. 


Eraser etchings offer the student and newcomer to art 
an encouraging medium with which to work. Mistakes 
are easily rectified; just apply more erasable ink over the 
errors and make your corrections. Unlike scratchboard 
gouging, the surface receives relatively little roughing up 
when errors are covered and softly re-erased. 

This reusability makes any appropriate paper stock an 
investment in economy and a boon to those on a budget. 

When we have suggested using colored inks for toning 
and adding details, you may also enjoy experimenting with 
the use of watercolor, wax crayon, colored pencils and even 
chalks. All but the watercolor will, of course, become 
opaque and once they are added, the virtue of erasability 
is gone from the effected areas. If, however, you work on 
scratchboard stock, you can scrape down through the col- 
ored portions and reach the clay base, producing its white 
scratch lines once again. 

These are offered as points of departure for investiga- 
tion. The writer is, at present, content to do more research 
on the simple technique of eraser etching—a unique, new 
experience. 4 
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The hands of a potter at work are visual poe- 
try. With skill, patience and taste, he coaxes : 
the wet clay into beautiful, functional forms. 4 
Here, in a series of superb photographs by ~ 
Otto Hagel, we follow the simple, timeless 
art of throwing a pot and alchemizing it into a 
a useful container. ; 

The wheel spins; the lump of clay is z 
centered in a double movement; the fingers | 
pull horizontally towards the center ‘ 

as the thumbs press down .. . : 

The fingers of the left hand gently 4 

open the centered lump of clay; the right 

hand helps for steadiness, pressure .. . oy 
35 
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The hands widen the base opening. 

The left hand presses horizontally across to 
the right, while the right hand presses 
vertically down, moving at the same speed as 
the clay is pushed out with the left hand. The 
hands are interlocked for more coordinated 
pressure and steadiness .. . 


4 


In a claw-like movement, both hands 
pull towards the center and upwards; the 
clay starts to rise... 


5 

4 The left hand is inside and 
presses the clay out. The right 
knuckle follows the bulge and 
2 presses inwards; double move- 
ment makes the clay climb... 


| 
| 
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Movement is repeated till the 
clay lump has been pulled as 
thin as possible with fingers 
alone; a tall cylinder stands... 


Strong pressure from outside 
will keep the top of a pitcher 
from widening uncontrollably. . 
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Both hands meet at very top; ;, 

gentle pressure between the - 

fingers keeps rim cleanly hori- _ 

zontal... 

With a rib tool the cylinder a0 

rises another inch or so. Again, : 

left hand presses out, while : 

right hand holding rib presses 

inward. This double movement - 

gives cylinder thinness . . . 

- 


: 

The tall, hollow cylinder has no definite form yet. Left hand uses a rigid inside tool, right hand has a a 
flexible outside one. Again, left hand pushes out and right hand regulates and corrects... .. a 

11 


The movement is repeated until the belly of the pitcher achieves the desired outline . . . | 


12-13 
With belly completed, neck is now narrowed 
from outside. A wet sponge and fingers can 

now pull another half-inch out of the narrow- 3 
ing neck. 
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MUDDLE OF THE SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOM: 


continued from page 16 


exhibiting of illustrations and samples. The cartons are 
opened up to form a three-sided screen that can be made 
to stand by itself. Why can’t a light-weight, more permanent 
screen be manufactured cheaply? Desperate teachers might 
also think of using roll-up window-shade surfaces of burlap 
for hanging art work in rooms with inadequate wall space. 


For holding brushes, paints, clay, paste and similar 
items, colorful plastic or disposable paper containers are 
‘more attractive than the large-size empty juice cans that 
weary teachers so often resort to. 


Still other possibilities for some bright manufacturer to 
create: clothes drier type extension rods for the suspension 
of mobiles and hanging decorations ; nesting window shelves 
that would make it possible to utilize window sills more 
effectively. 

Instead of the cumbersome tables and desks I had to 
use, school suppliers might mass-produce especially rein- 
forced cardboard furniture and storage units like some of 
those already available commercially for household use. It 
would be simple to add clamp-on attachments to containers 
and trays for such things as pens, pencils, brushes, and 
paints that must be easily accessible and yet remain out of 
the way. 


Surely, even the most economy-minded Board of Educa- 
tion should see the advantage of using mass-produced, 
knock-down storage closets and modular replacements for 
outmoded desks and cloak closets. It isn’t always necessary 
to renovate an entire classroom. (Or is it preferable to 
do without rather than stoop to my temporary expedients ¢ ) 


Naturally, the best solution would be to have every 
classroom properly equipped at the outset for all types 
of creative activities. However, where that is not considered 
feasible or where foresight has unfortunately been lacking, 
would it not be wise to consider some similar type of first- 
aid for the ill-equipped room? When the patient is on the 
way to a semblance of good health, perhaps all the school 
authorities and the public will see the advantages of an 
adequately supported, fully-implemented art program for 
all children of school age. 

Meanwhile, we are faced with a national shortage of 
classrooms, which current building is only barely alleviating. 
Under these circumstances, it would be unrealistic to expect 
school art facilities to improve in the foreseeable future. On 
the contrary, it is likely that conditions will worsen. 


Of course, some individuals may have to be convinced 
first that the school is not supposed to be a silent, sterile 
sanctuary. But at least it is worth trying. Otherwise, if we 
refuse to take the calculated risk of developing temporary 
(but not makeshift) art equipment and facilities, we may yet 
find the art program in many communities being crowded 
out of the classroom entirely. 4 


CITYWIDE ART FAIR: 
continued from page 19 


organization. Bear in mind that an art fair is not necessarily 
over when the doors finally close. This may be just the 
beginning, for the art is still newsworthy. Prize winners 
may be exhibited over TV, the students interviewed over 
home service and children’s programs and newspaper fea- 
tures prepared by the school’s journalism and English de- 
partments. The time to start planning such an event is 
now. A pre-Christmas Art Fair has its origins in late Sep- 
tember; a Spring Festival of Art in January, and a June 
‘air as early as March. Work ahead, plan ahead and come 
out ahead. 4 


CAMP FIRE GIRL ART: 
continued from page 13 


Fire Girls headquarters. (Or write to: Mrs. Goldie Stetn- 
feld, National Arts & Crafts Program Adviser, Camp Fire 
Girls, Inc., 16 E. 48th St., N.Y.C. 17.) 


Specifications for art 

What is the exhibition all about? Simply, it is an 
opportunity to submit paintings, drawings, screen prints 
and collages for exhibition and cover use. No _ specific 
limitation is placed upon media or theme. Work rendered 
in crayon, ink, paint, scratchboard, cut paper or other 
graphic means may be submitted. The size of work must 
be between 9” x 12” and 18” x 22”, to permit adaptation to 
the magazine’s cover. All work should be neatly matted 
in white mounting board, with borders of 2%” width for 
the smaller sized art or 34%” width for larger paintings and 
drawings. 

Identification of each entry should consist of a label 
en the back of the picture, bearing the artist’s name and 
age, address and the picture’s title. Also include the name 
of the medium used and the names of the artist’s group, 
leader and council. There is no fee. 


Deadlines 

Entries may be mailed directly to: Camp Fire Girls, 
Inc., Dept. of Program, 16 E. 48th St., N.Y.C. 17 at any 
time through June 30, 1960. 

These are the basic facts of the exhibition. It is not 
intended as a contest or competition, for, in keeping with 
the philosophy of the Camp Fire Girls, all creative activities 
are entered in the spirit of fellowship, fun and learning 
by experimentation. 


The paintable themes 

If it would make an appealing coverpiece, paint it. 
Portraiture, landscape, seascape, cityscape, nature study,— 
choose your field. For inspiration, look around you. For 
technical assistance, consult your art teacher and explore 
the facilities of your local library, museum, art gallery 
and recreation center. 

DESIGN Magazine, while having no role or respon- 
sibility in the painting project, heartily endorses partici- 
pation. It is a wonderful opportunity in the most fascinating 
of fields—creative art. 4 


“Creative Crafts for Everyone” 
THE BOOK WITH HUNDREDS OF IDEAS 


SPOOL SCULPTURE: 


continued from page 17 
with the coping blade. The cuts were made in any direction 
—curved lines or straight slits. Although, in this particular 
session the personalities developed had humanistic form, 
they might as easily been animals or abstractions. The 
interpretations were grotesque, witty, primitively naive, 
depending on the craftsman’s whim. 

Once the basic shapes had been assembled, other bric- 
a-brac was scavenged to serve as accessories in clothing the 
figures. The loot utilized included buttons, wooden drawer 
knobs, map tacks, junk jewelry, raffia and artificial flowers. 
Curves of cardboard and wires became arms, eyeglasses or 
headgear; the broken stub of a pen holder turned into a 
cane. Imagination ran riot and the end result was an enter- 
taining hour of creative fun. 4 
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ART IS ALL AROUND US: 


continued from page 7 


of any work done by an adult. This is harmful to the child 
because he becomes frustrated in his futile attempts to create 
a likeness to a professional painting or a camera-made pic- 
ture. In so doing, the child fails to please either himself or 
his teacher and soon learns to dislike art. 

seyond available commercial art materials, classroom 
teachers should alert the children to the use of scrap mate- 
rials. All they need is motivation in developing ideas as 
to what can be made from paper bags, buttons, leftover 
cloth from mother’s sewing, boxes, and so on. We don't 
imply that this form of material should predominate in the 
classroom, but it offers a genuine opportunity to express 
creativity. 

In this science-directed world of today, we cannot over- 
look the need for art in our lives. It is encouraging to 
observe the big campaign for art recently in our national 
magazines. Some recent issues have been devoted almost 
exclusively to the various phases of art. This in itself 1s 
an aid to all in art education because it explains the why 
and how of art to the layman. 

Anyone who has taken the time to explore art in iis 
varying media understands the significance of making a 
work of art. But to those few people who have never 
experienced this kind of creativity, art remains peripheral 
to their way of life. These people have never really ob- 
served a group of children in the process of creating a 
painting or a papier mache animal or any one of the count- 
less activities which interest the creative mind. 

The collecting of art objects is becoming increasingly 
popular. And it is also becoming increasingly obvious that 
we in art do not have to shout our own praises in order 
to preserve the right to encourage art growth—the public 
demands art. 

Many of us have veiced our beliefs that our schools 
should not become institutions which develop narrow, scien- 
tifically oriented people, that there must be cultural as well 
as scientific progress. We have said it, but we are now 
being echoed by people in every walk of life. They empha- 
size that “art is actually from the very heart of man” and 
that it can never escape us. 

We, in art education, are not training children to be- 
come artists anymore than we are training the majority of 
them to become mathematicians, or to enter any other 
profession which stems from any subject taught in the 
school curriculum. But art is a vital segment in the develop- 
ment of a child’s personality and awareness. The child 
without training in art is lacking in the understanding of 
the beauty of the world which surrounds him. Through 
frequent art experiences with a trained art specialist in 
school, his eyes become alert to the things about him 
the color, the shapes of objects he becomes more 
intelligent to everything about him. 

In the years to come, let there be more emphasis on 
art in the school curriculum, for all levels. Let there be 
creative art in all schools, with enthusiastic administrators 
and teachers and children. Remember—art is all around 
us, 4 


contains the best projects from DESIGN 
... expanded into deluxe book form... 
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PHOTOGRAM LAYOUT DESIGNS: 


continued from poge 31 


sheets of transparent acetate and may then be cut out and 
self-adhered to a new transparent sheet. This is then 
positioned as a flap which falls atop the enlarging paper 
and blocks out light from the desired areas. The bits of 
designing materials are then laid out on top of this and 
the exposure made. Wherever the objects and the Foto- 
type cover the paper, light is held back, producing white 
images. (You can later place your original print face-down 
atop another sensitized sheet of paper, expose both to a 
bright light in a sandwich manner, and this will produce 
a reversed image when the new paper is developed. That 
is—the white areas become black and the black areas _ be- 
come white. If you do this, use single weight papers. 

These are just a few experimental approaches of a 
near-infinite variety possible. Changing the exposure time 
will create varying effects. And you can work with manv 
different ,kinds oi enlarging papers—some smooth, others 
rough, others with unusual textures. 

One art class went so far as to create pendulum designs 
by suspending a flashlight a few inches above the work- 
table and then gently swinging the light over the piece of 
sensitized paper. This caused abstract patterns, and every 
new piece of paper thus exposed came up with a completely 
different design. 

The making of a photogram is an experiment in pure 
design. No paints, inks or other conventional art materials 
need be employed; the artist is free to plan without the 
necessity of rendering. Depending upon how the objects 
are selected and placed on the paper, the designs produced 
can have crisp contours, fuzzy edges, bold patterns or sub- 
tle tones. Perhaps the most intriguing characteristic of a 
photogram image is its sense of self-contained in near 
light. Because of this, a photogram should never be created 
with the aim of imitating some more conventional approach. 
It is always new and always different. No two will ever 


_be alike. 


And when a series of photograms have been made, they 
should be placed side by side and examined critically. They 
will immediately suggest ideas, abstractions or near-literal 
interpretations. The idea has barely been used as a crea- 
tive tool for layout. It is thus free of stereotyped cliche. 
It provides the motive for exciting experimentation in the 
organizing of form for communicating ideas and informa- 
tion. Try it yourself. 4 


WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND? 
continued from page 3 


may point out its shortcomings. But ideas, and their trans- 
lation into paint or any other material, must be examined 
by another criterion—the success with which the artist 
achieves his own goal. And, when this goal is not obvi- 
ous to the viewer, he bases judgment on his own pleasure 
at viewing. So, dear San Diego art teachers, you may be 
right, you may bewrong. That is not important. Each 
viewer decides the success of art expression by his own 
yardstick. And art remains the ultimate in personal ex- 
pression. 4 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS ? Send your new address at least 30 

« days before the date of the issue 
with which it is to take effect. Address: DESIGN, 337 S. HIGH ST., 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO. Send old address with the new, enclosing 
if possible your address label. The post office will not forward 
copies. For additional information regarding subscription status, 
write to Lillie F. Evans, Business Manager. 
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‘| love color.’ That is the key to David Nemerov’s 
exciting florals and landscapes. Home base is Palm 
Beach, Florida, but this 65 year old man who never 
painted anything seriously until six years ago, trav- 
els widely for his hobby. 


SKILLED SUNDAY PAINTERS 


six figure incomes sometimes hold second place to the lure of a paint pot 
report by Michael M. Engel 


d. far as painting is concerned, the professional artist holds no exclusive 
monopoly on talent. Many a successful businessman has reached the top im 

his chosen field, then turned his eyes toward a new horizon. Painting 

seems to hold a fascination for successful people, particularly those in 
demanding, aggressive work which keeps them keyed high. Outstanding 
examples like Winston Churchill and Dwight Eisenhower find their counter- 
parts among brain surgeons, advertising idea men, judo teachers, boxers and 
chairmen of the board. On the following pages are three typical cases— 

men who find relaxation and challenge among tubes of paint. 

Take David Nemerov. Forty-five years ago, he applied for the job of 

window dresser at Russeks Fifth Avenue, one of Manhattan’s exclusive stores. 
His first pay check was for $25 a week. By 1949, Nemerov was Chairman of 

the Board. In 1957, he decided to quit his top post. The thought of 
retirement is implausable for a man who has lived nearly a half-century in 

the aggressive world of merchandising. An unlucky automobile accident 

which landed Nemerov flat on his back with a broken collarbone, turned out to 
be the impetus for his new career as an artist. While recovering, he 

bought a box of paints and started to do still life, then scenics. It never 

dawned on him, that at the age of sixty-two, somebody would pay for his 

a Pee ee eanesiesd art. But on his first exhibit, he sold 31 of 49 canvases at prices ranging up 
: to $2500! Today, his work sells like the hottest item in a Russeks window, 
ae he has been written up in 7ime and is presently wandering through Japan 
| on a painter’s holiday. Apparently, Sunday painting offers big 
dividends to people with imaginaton and the key—talent. 4 
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H. SUMNER STERNBERG, advertising executive with Erwin Wasey, 
Ruthrauff G Ryan, recalls two influences upon his choice 

of an art hobby—cartooning in high school and the chance 
purchase of a copy of Winston Churchill's: ‘’Painting 

as a Pastime.’’ Weekends find Sternberg headed for the sea- 

shore to paint, wandering along Manhattan's side 

streets or lost in its art museum corridors. 


"Greenwich Village'’ by H. Sumner Sternberg 
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ORVILLE BULMAN heads a 
large corporation, can hardly 
wait to wrest free time for 
painting. His stylized approach 
is virtually a trademark. Over 
300 of his paintings have 
been avidly snapped up by 
collectors at prices ranging to 
$650. This season, he is hold- 
ing a one-man show in Paris. 
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Floral subjects have a fascination 

for David Nemerov. The top executive for 
many years at New York’s famed store, 
Russeks Fifth Avenue, he now finds a new 
life opening for him as a painter. 


Nemerov’s colorful palette, as evidenced by ‘’Symphony’’ 
above, shows a preference for Alizarin Crimson Golden, 
Cobalt and Ultramarine Blue (lightened with white), 
Cadmium Yellow and Orange, Grumbacher Permanent 
Bright Green, Thalo Blue and Thio Violet. He makes 
lavish use of large brushes and the palette knife. 
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will it cost? 
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| use them? 


ORGANIZE YOUR PURCHASING WITH PRANG! 


ITEMIZE your needs—only Prang offers so 
wide a range of related art and crafts 

material, that reaches from kindergarten 


UTILIZE the many specially designed 
classroom packages, most wanted color 
assortments and thergreat versatility 
thus developed for every stage 

of creativeness. 


MINIMIZE your concern by looking for 
the Prang Signature with the 
CP Seal of Purity. Years of experience 


plus master color craftsmanship, ANTICIPATING YOUR NEEDS! 
are par t of every Prang Product. i A practical booklet for all art teachers. 


Desi d i hasing of art 
ENJOY QUALITY! SPECIFY DIXON-PRANG) tree copy, 
Dept. D-19. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY,OHIO NEW YORK 
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